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1- Enron, WorldCom, Vivendi-Universal and others - or the crisis of new capitalism (By 
Dominique Plihon) 

The string of disasters suffered by the Enron, WorldCom and VivendiUniversal (VU) groups are not 
independent events, and there are several lessons to be learned from their study. These accidents reveal 
serious breakdowns, if not failures, in the stock market system, as recently revealed by the majority of 
professionals and media organisations. 

2- WTO Tidbits (By the Attac work group on international treaties, Marseilles) 

LDCs are given more time before the protection of pharmaceutical patents becomes obligatory; developing 
countries cannot meet short deadlines for drawing up their financing requirements; the US lays down its 
demands for liberalisation of services in America (and specifies sectors which are "up to government"); Mike 
Moore tries to reassure NGOs on liberalisation of services; the EU is increasingly isolated in its position on 
labelling — new rulings concerning wine come in for strong criticism; the Carthagena rotocol on Biosafety is 
ratified by the EU. 

3- The World Summit on Sustainable Development in Johannesburg (By ECHLA) 

The World Summit on Sustainable Development that will take place in Johannesburg (South Africa), 26 
August — 4 September, will bring together world leaders, activists and corporate representatives to work on 
a programme to ensure that Planet Earth can offer a worthy life to all its inhabitants now and in the future. 
The Summit will take place at the Sandton Convention Centre, outside Johannesburg. Also, a non- 
governmental forum will take place in Gallagher. 

4- One Year On In Afghanistan (By Robert Fisk) 

President George Bush's "war on terror" reached the desert village of Hajibirgit at midnight on 22 May. Haji 
Birgit Khan, the bearded, 85-year-old Pushtu village leader and head of 12,000 local tribal families, was lying 
on a patch of grass outside his home. Fagir Mohamed was sleeping among his sheep and goats in a patch of 
sand to the south when he heard "big planes moving in the sky". 
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The string of disasters suffered by the Enron, 
WorldCom and Vivendi-Universal (VU) groups are 
not independent events, and there are several 
lessons to be learned from their study. These 
accidents reveal serious breakdowns, if not failures, 
in the stock market system, as recently revealed by 
the majority of professionals and media 
organisations. Today's idea itself of what a company 


signifies is now to be challenged. A company is seen 
as a financial object whose stock market value has 
to be increased at all costs: buying in of shares, 
mergers, selling off of less profitable sectors, 
funding... The apogee followed by the bankruptcy of 
Enron has had nothing to do with its industrial 
activity - the buying and selling of gas and 
electricity - it is uniquely a result of its financial 
activities. Behind the spate of more and more risky 
loans destined to subsidise profitable mergers and 
acquisitions, Enron offered no real contribution to 
the functioning of the energy market, which has 
been barely affected by its disappearance. Again, 
Vivendi-Universal has become a financial holding 
based on the piling up of financial assets that have 
no industrial coherence, but that are destined to 
create market value for its shareholders. This 
explains the uncontrolled hiatus at the origin of the 
VU crisis between the traditional sector of the ex- 
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Compagnie Générale des Eaux (French water board) 
and the activities linked to the new economy. 


What is equally questionable is the capacity of the 
financial markets to regulate the productive sector. 
In the new shareholding capitalism the stock 
market is supposed to play a triple role. Firstly, that 
of financing enterprises. Now we have noted that 
this not really the case; over the last few years the 
net issue of shares by companies (the gross figure 
minus the buying back in of shares with dividends) 
has been negative in Europe as it has been in the 
U.S. This means that companies give out more 
money to their shareholders than they take from 
them. The second function of the stock market is to 
increase company trade value. This function is also 
to be doubted! The totally unreal levels reached by 
shares in both new technologies and in the 
traditional sector (such as those of Enron) show 
that very often the stock market quotes give no 
serious indication of a company’s real value. Finally, 
the stock market is supposed to encourage 
industrial restructuring, with the shares playing the 
part of exchange currency during a take-over. We 
have noted that in almost all cases these re- 
organisations have been chosen purely for their 
financial interest, and have no industrial coherence 
at their base. 


We are therefore faced with a _ fundamental 
contradiction: on the one side, the stock market 
dominates new capitalism; on the other side, the 
stock market has proved itself incapable of guiding 
companies towards choices that ensure their long- 
term development. The famous self-regulating 
market theory does not work! The shareholders, 
and in particular investment funds, push companies 
into conforming to short-term financial rorms (the 
practice of ‘bench marketing’). This is what led the 
management of Enron, WorldCom and VU to fiddle 
their accounts in order to display the expected 
results. As for the other actors on the financial 
market who are supposed to exercise control over 
companies, they do not provide the counter-balance 
associated with their role in the face of company 
directors for whom they are often the active or 
passive accomplices. This has been the case for 
audit companies (such as Andersen), for regulating 
authorities (notably stock market commissions), but 
also for business banks, quoting agencies, financial 
analysts and stock market journalists. It is 
noteworthy that the most emblematic economic and 
social fiasco has taken place in telecommunications, 
the sector that the free trade supporter wished to 
hold up as an example of market regulation. In 
brief, today’s episodes confirm what history has 
already taught us: capitalism is incapable of 
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regulating itself, and left to its own devices it can 
only lead to major breakdowns which are paid for 
by employees and, on a wider scale, the general 
public around the world. 


As a whole, the principal mechanisms of stock 
market capitalism are in a state of crisis, and 
profound reforms are necessary. Their main 
objective should be to reduce the dramatic hold the 
financial markets have over companies, and 
globally, over the economy. Two lines of reform are 
primordial: the first should be to aim for a different 
idea of the meaning of commercial companies. This 
should be defined not as an ‘object’ owned by 
shareholders, but as a ‘community of interests’ for 
which the final goals are not making profits, but 
creating jobs and wealth. What must be done away 
with is the concept of company direction being 
aimed entirely towards ‘the creation of profit for the 
shareholder’. This implies the remodelling of current 
legislation in order to recognise the rights of all 
partners within the enterprise, the front line being 
composed of its employees. These employees, 
whose work skills represent the fundamental source 
of value in today’s economy, should have the right 
to new laws limiting the power of company capital 
and reinforcing workers’ rights in the face of 
shareholder strategy. The second series of reforms 
should be to go back on the excessive opening of 
trade restrictions and to reinforce the role of the 
state, in particular that of maintaining a strong 
public sector. This should include the reinforcing of 
administrative supervision, including efficient public 
institutions for financial control on European and 
international levels. 


It is vain to sit and wait for governments and 
international institutions to spontaneously take 
account of the current situation and to commit 
themselves to putting things right by challenging 
neo-liberal dogma. The reforms we have just 
described will never come about unless there is a 
social movement on a national and _ international 
level capable of demanding them. Today’s 
international movement against financial 
globalisation, of which Attac is a part, shows the 
way forward. 


Dominique PLIHON 


For more information on this article please contact 
the Secrétariat du Conseil Scientifique, ATTAC, 


France: cs@attac.org 
WTO Tidbits 
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By the Attac work group on international treaties, 
Marseilles 


1)Compulsory protection for pharmaceutical patents 
is adjourned until 2016 


At its meeting on June 25th, the Trips Council 
prolonged until at least 2016 the period during 
which the LDCs (Least Developed Countries) need 
not protect pharmaceutical patents (this concretises 
paragraph 7 of the Doha Declaration on_ this 
subject). 


2)The 12 service sectors affected by demands for 
liberlisation in the US: 


On July 7th 2002, the US published a statement 
summarizing the proposals in which it demands 
market access to 12 service sectors : telephone 
companies, financial services, express deliveries, 
energy, environmental services, distribution, 
education and training, the hotel trade and other 
sectors connected with tourism, service providers to 
firms, ADP and_ related fields, advertising, 
audiovisual services. The statement also takes 
account of several "horizontal" (i.e. concerning all 
sectors) subjects such as the suppression of 
obstacles to investment (economic necessity tests, 
procedures for approval of investments) in mode 3 
(trade presence abroad), and extended temporary 
access for employees visiting companies in a service 
capacity in mode 4 (movements of individuals). 
However, the US announced that it made no 
demands in the sectors of water provision, public 
health or primary and secondary education, this 
being "up to governments to decide what they 
want." The US also stressed that it had requested 
the EU to apply the Most Favoured Nation principle 
in the sectors of cinema, video, music and radio and 
television. The also requested Latin American 
countries (Argentina and Brazil in particular) to 
make progress on liberalising their financial sector 
despite the present instability affecting this sector in 
the region. 


For more details: 
http://www.ustr.gov/sectors/services/2002-07-01- 
propsal.PDF 


3)Mike Moore endeavours to reassure NGOs about 
liberalisation of public services 


Replying in advance to criticisms of the liberalisation 
of services like health, education and _ water 
provision, Mr Moore and the chairman of the Special 
Session of the Council on Services have published a 
press statement (June 28th) in which they declare 
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that the present phase of demands and offers would 
not jeopardise public services which are excluded 
from the scope of the GATS. This declaration was 
intended to defuse criticisms from various NGOs, 
which claim that the weaker countries would be 
pushed by their more powerful trade partners to 
privatise and deregulate their public utilities. These 
utilities, "provided under governmental authority", 
which are excluded from the definition of services, 
are those which are "provided neither on 
commercial terms nor in competition with one or 
more service providers" (Art..1.3 c) 


Pascal Lamy for his part announced the publication 
of an open letter on July 1st, synthesising the initial 
demands of the EU. See the complete text at : 
http://europa.eu.int/comm/trade/services/plreply.h 
tm 


countries are unhappy with the 
limits for making known their 


4)Developing 
imposed time 
financing needs 


During the meeting of the Committee on Trade and 
Development, members were notified of the 
intention of the organisation's Secretariat to 
demand that all the requests for _ technical 
assistance in 2003 be lodged by July 31st this year. 
Many developing countries aired their irritation that 
this delay was far too short. In view of the need to 
first of all assess the impact of technical assistance 
in 2002, and of the numerous other deadlines in the 
middle of the year, it was quite obvious that the 
deadline could not be met. 


5)The new EU rulings on wine come in for criticism 
before the Committee on Obstacles to Trade : 


The US, supported by other wine-growing countries 
(New Zealand, Australia, Canada, Argentina), but 
also by countries whose wine production is limited 
(Bolivia, Brazil, Uruguay, Mexico and Paraguay) 
have criticized the new _ European legislation 
covering the description, designation, presentation 
and protection of certain products in the wine- 
growing sector, which is to come into force in 
January, 2003. These’ rulings establish the 
information to be contained on the label. They 
restrict the use of certain types of bottle and 
introduce a system for protecting traditional terms 
used to describe wine (quality, year, colour, vine 
variety, history). 


For the US, these rulings go against the GATT 94 
rules and the Technical Obstacles to Trade 
agreements, while their aim (to avoid confusion in 
the mind of the consumer) could be met with fewer 
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trade restrictive clauses. For New _ Zealand, 
protection of traditional terms and restrictions on 
the use of bottles even go against the Trips 
(intellectual property) agreement. For this country, 
the EU is attempting to extend the definition of 
geographical indications to the agreements on 
intellectual property. 


Elsewhere too, the EU is largely isolated in 
discussions on_ labelling, suggesting that the 
Technical Obstacles to Trade (TOT) Committee 
examine what clarification of WTO rulings is needed 
and draw up an interpretation or common code of 
conduct concerning labelling obligations. However, 
most states feel that it is the application of existing 
rules which should be stressed, rather than changes 
in the Technical Obstacles to Trade Agreement. For 
India, this project of labels stating methods of 
production would contravene the TOT agreement. 


6)Ratification of the Protocol on Biosafety by the EU 
(June 25th 2002) 


The EU is the 20th country to have ratified the 
Carthagena Protocol on Biosafety (110 signatories 
to date). After ratifying the Kyoto Protocol on 
Climate Change a month previously, this new 
ratification by the EU is thought of as a way to bring 
in other signatories before the World Summit on 
Sustainable Development (in August, 2002). 


7)Several Asian-Pacific social movements meet 
together (10-12 August, 2002) 


This meeting will be held just before that of the 


International Council of the World Social Forum, 
which will be held in Bangkok from 12-15 August. 


Contact for this article : omc.marseille@attac.org 


The World Summit on 
Development in Johannesburg 


Sustainable 


By ECHLA. Latin American ATTAC_ information 
coordination. 

Translation. Volunteer translators 
coorditrad@attac.org (*) 


"Sustainable development is development that 
satisfies present requirements without jeopardising 
the capacity of future generations to satisfy theirs." 


Our Common Future — Report from the World 
Commission on the Environment and Development 
(Brundtland Report), 1987. 
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From Rio to Johannesburg 


The World Summit on Sustainable Development 
that will take place in Johannesburg (South Africa), 
26 August — 4 September, will bring together world 
leaders, activists and corporate representatives to 
work on a programme to ensure that Planet Earth 
can offer a worthy life to all its inhabitants now and 
in the future. The Summit will take place at the 
Sandton Convention Centre, outside Johannesburg. 
Also, a non-governmental forum will take place in 
Gallagher. 


The World Summit on Sustainable Development 
takes place ten years after Rio. The Conference on 
the Environment and Development that took place 
in Rio, 3 —14 June 1992, took place too late to 
prevent the problems that it tried to solve, ignoring 
the principle of precaution, but too soon to reach 
satisfactory agreements, in spite of two long years 
of negotiations. 


The 1972 Stockholm Conference. Thirty years after 
Stockholm and ten years after Rio, the social and 
environmental problems, far from being solved, 
have worsened. The world's population is more than 
6,200 million, twice as much as in 1972, and today 
800 million people live in extreme _ poverty. 
Forecasts show that the world's population will 
reach 8,000 million by 2025 and 9,300 million by 
2050, stabilising at 12,000 million people by the 
end of the 2ist Century. 


Fifteen percent of the world's population live in high 
income countries and they are responsible for 56% 
of all the world's consumption, whereas the poorest 
40% of the world's population, living in developing 
countries, is responsible for only 11%. An average 
African family consumes 20% less than what it 
consumed 25 years ago. 


The rate of general poverty in developing countries, 
based on a threshold of poverty of one dollar 
earned a day, went from 29% in 1990 to 23% in 
1998. The total number of people who live in 
income poverty only went from approximately 
1,300 million to 1,200 million. There are 815 million 
undernourished people in the world, and 777 million 
of them live in developing countries. Statistics are 
on the decline in Asia, but are on the rise in Africa. 


Every year 14.6 million hectares of forests and 
thousand of species are lost, irreversibly reducing 
and eroding biological diversity. The ozone layer, 
despite the Montreal Protocol, will not repair itself 
until halfway through the 2ist Century. Carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere (370 parts per million) 
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has increased by 32% compared to the 19th 
Century, stretching the greater concentrations in 
the last 20 million years, and today we add more 
than 23,000 million tons of CO2 to the amosphere 
each year, accelerating climate change. It is 
anticipated that carbon dioxide emissions will 
increase by 75% from 1997 to 2020. Every year we 
emit nearly 100 million tons of sulphur dioxide, 70 
million of nitrogen oxides, 200 million of carbon 
monoxide and 60 million airborne particles, 
aggravating the problems caused by acid rain, 
tropospheric ozone and local atmospheric 
contamination. 


Chernobyl, nuclear proliferation and the 
accumulation of radioactive waste are examples of 
the risks of nuclear energy. The possible conflict 
between two nuclear powers, such as India and 
Pakistan over Kashmir, or the one in the Middle 
East, where Israel has close to 100 atomic 
weapons, are examples of ever-present nuclear 
threats. 


Global energy consumption is more than the 
equivalent of 9,000 million tons of petroleum, and 
more than 680 million vehicles, the majority of 
which are in the North, are being driven on 
expensive infrastructure, whereas nearly two billion 
people do not have electricity. 


Over-fishing, over-farming, the consumption of 
firewood, the use of pesticides and fertilisers, 
contamination, waste production and the growth of 
metropolitan areas, are destroying resources at an 
unknown rate. Transgenetic cultivation, non- 
existent in 1992, today exceeds 45 million hectares, 
and new threats, such as nano-technology and 
human genetic engineering, have arisen. 


The East-West conflict disappeared, but military 
expenditure has hardly been reduced, and has even 
increased since September 11th, with only one 
superpower, the USA, while numerous conflicts 
have exploded, in particular the North-South 
differences have become deeper, as well as 
inequalities within each country. Neoliberal ideology 
claims to be the unique philosophy, dictating the 
economic policies of every country. 


The consumer-driven and developed North does not 
want to assume its responsibilities for 
environmental destruction and the exploitation of 
the peoples in the South. It refuses to make a 
single substantial concession (external debt, 
transfer of technology, international trade, aid for 
development, reduction of CO2 emissions), and to 
change its unsustainable way of life. 
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The elites governing the South are also not 
interested in changing anything. They are the North 
of the South, and they are neither ready to 
redistribute income and land more equitably, 
democratise their countries, respect human rights, 
end corruption, nor halt the destruction of their 
ecosystems. In Johannesburg the elites of the South 
will try to practise a demagogic nationalism, dress 
up their voracity and exploitation of their peoples 
and ecosystems, and deep down they will be just as 
happy as George W. Bush at the failure of the 
Johannesburg Summit. 


The "Earth Charter" was reduced in Rio to a 
decaffeinated prologue and without a set of values. 
The funds to implement Agenda 21 are insignificant, 
and worse, the World Bank is the organisation in 
charge of implementing it. The Monterrey Summit 
did not succeed in increasing the Official Aid for 
Development to 0.7% of the GDP of the 
industrialised countries. 


But the most significant event coming out of the Rio 
Summit was the establishment of the World Trade 
Organisation and the acceleration of economic 
globalisation, eliminating trade barriers for goods 
and services, without any _ consideration for 
environmental destruction, the growing inequalities 
and the destruction of jobs in the economies of the 
Third World. The 1992 Agreement on Climate 
Change, because of pressure from the American 
government, did not include a firm commitment to 
stabilise the greenhouse gas emissions, and the 
same _ inconsistencies affect the Agreement on 
Biological Diversity. 


It is, however, necessary to emphasise some 
positive steps, such as the 1997 Kyoto Protocol 
(that should be_ ratified and take effect in 
Johannesburg, if the US and its allies do not prevent 
it), the Protocol on Biosecurity (it should also be 
ratified, with opposition by the US), the creation of 
the Commission on Sustainable Development, the 
signature of an Agreement on Desertification and 
the increasing organisation of civil society around 
NGOs and social movements. The importance of 
solar and wind energy is another clear indicator that 
another future for energy is also possible, without 
nuclear or combustible fossils. 


The world, the biosphere in which we live, cannot 
support the present model of unsustainable 
development for much longer, with terrible social 
inequalities and environmental destruction. Was Rio 
useful? With the risk of sinning optimistically, it is 
possible to state that Rio advanced collective 
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awareness. Johannesburg, independently of its 
tangible results, will have similar effects. 
Sustainable 


The Johannesburg Summit on 


Development 


One of the objectives of the Johannesburg Summit 
is the ratification of several international treaties: 
the Kyoto Protocol, the Cartagena Protocol on 
Biosecurity, the International Treaty on Vegetal 
Genetic Resources for Food and Agriculture, the 
Stockholm Agreement on Organic and Pesticides 
Contaminants (OPC), the Rotterdam Agreement on 
informed consent before exportingcertain dangerous 
chemical agents and pesticides, the UN Agreement 
on Fishing Resources that includes several FAO 
projects, the Basle Agreement on the Transport of 
Toxic Waste and the Aarhus European Agreement 
on access to information, which should be made 
world-wide. Kofi Annan, Secretary General of the 
United Nations, summarised the progress that he 
hoped to see in Johannesburg into five areas: 


1.Water and healthcare. Make drinkable water 
accessible to at least 1,000 million people who lack 
water suitable for consumption and_ provide 
adequate health care to 2,000 million people. 
Contaminated water, inadequate health care and 
the lack of hygiene cause more than 80% of all the 
diseases in the developing countries. Malaria in 
itself causes more than a million deaths a year. In 
2025, two-thirds of the world's population could be 
living in areas with moderate to acute water 
shortage problems. 


2.Energy. Make energy accessible to 2,000 million 
people who lack modern energy services; promote 
renewable power’ sources; reduce’ excessive 
consumption and ratify the Kyoto Protocol to deal 
with the problem of climate changes. The 
population of industrialised countries consumes 10 
times more energy per inhabitant than the 
population of the developing regions. 


3.Health care. Deal with the effects of toxic and 
dangerous materials; reduce air pollution that kills 
three million people every year, and the occurrence 
of malaria associated with contaminated water and 
the lack of health care. 


4.Agricultural productivity. Work to prevent the 
earth from _ rotting more, stop erosion and 
desertification that affects approximately two-thirds 
of the world's farming land. 


5.Biological diversity and ecosystems. Stop the 
processes that have destroyed approximately half of 
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the humid tropical forests and mangroves of the 
Earth, they threaten 70% of the coral reefs and are 
decimating fisheries. More than 11,000 species are 
threatened with extinction, more than 800 already 
have been extinguished and another 5,000 could be 
extinguished, unless suitable measures are 
adopted. 


The following are among the official objectives of 
the Summit: 


- Get globalisation to ease sustainable development. 


‘-Eradicate poverty and improve the way of life in 
rural and urban centres. 


‘Modify unsustainable patterns of production and 
consumption, including quadruplicating energy 
efficiency over the next 20 to 30 years; 


‘Promote health by making access to drinkable 
water safe and economically reasonable, reduce 
lead in gasoline and improve the quality of air in 
enclosed premises. 


‘Provide access to energy and improve energy 
efficiency by creating and using technologies that 
encourage sources of renewable energy and high 
efficiency, and changing unsustainable patterns of 
energy consumption. 


‘Arrange for ecosystems and biological diversity to 
be sustainable by improving indicators and 
management systems, confronting the problems of 
over-fishing and unsustainable practices in forestry 
and marine contamination. 


‘Improve the management of water supplies and 
the distribution of hydro resources so that it is more 
equitable. 


‘Provide financial resources and 
sustainable technologies. 


ecologically 


‘Support sustainable development in Africa with 
new and wide-ranging programmes that will allow 
for the creation of institutions and systems that can 
deal with the issues related to hunger, health and 
protection of the environment, as well as the 
management of the resources. 


‘Strengthen the international administrative system 
with a view to sustainable development. 


The Cartagenta Protocol on Biosecurity 
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After five years of difficult negotiations a Protocol on 
Biosecurity was finally approved in Montreal. This is 
the first international treaty that recognises 
genetically modified organisms, a category of 
organisms with its own legal frame. This 
international accord will allow those countries 
importing transgenetic food to regulate its entry in 
accordance with the principle of precaution, which 
claims to be remarkably advanced, although other 
aspects are unsatisfactory, and can be in conflict 
with the World Trade Organisation, created to 
promote the free trade of all kinds of products, even 
the most harmful to the environment and health. 


On January 29, 2000, despite powerful opposition 
from those countries exporting transgenetics, like 
the United States and Canada, 130 countries agree 
on the so-called Protocol on Biosecurity that gives 
them the right, on the basis of implementing the 
so-called principle of precaution, to reject importing 
transgenetics. The European Union decided in June 
2002 to ratify the Cartagena Protocol on Biosecurity 
from the Agreement on_ Biological Diversity, 
approved in January 2000 in Montreal (Canada). 


The Protocol exclusively refers to living transgenetic 
organisms, and excluding all its by? products (such 
as animal feed, for example, although their raw 
materials come from transgenetic organisms). But 
despite its limitations, it is a step forward and all 
efforts must be made to have it ratified in 
Johannesburg. 


The Kyoto Protocol 


The December 1997 Kyoto Protocol concluded with 
the adoption of an agreement on the reduction of 
greenhouse gas emissions by 39 industrialised 
countries, including the former USSR. The 
agreement, that is in a difficult period of negotiation 
and ratification after President George W Bush 
refused to ratify it, followed by Australia and 
Canada, forces to limit the joint emissions of six 
gases (CO2, CH4, NO, composed perfluorocarbonic 
component (PFC), hidrofluorocarbonic component 
(HFC) and hexafluorurosulfur) to 1990 levels for 
these first three gases and 1995 levels for the three 
others, during the period 2008-2012, with different 
proportions by country: an 8% reduction for the 
countries of the European Union, 7% for the USA 
and 6% for Japan. Ukraine, the Russian Federation 
and New Zealand are committed to maintaining 
their 1990 emission levels. Altogether, the decided 
global reduction is 5.2% for the industrialised 
countries. 
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It is possible that the Protocol will be approved at 
the Johannesburg Summit in South Africa, and 
public opinion must bring whatever pressure is 
necessary to make this happen. In its first stage it 
does not force developing countries, given their 
currently low emissions per inhabitant, and mainly 
historically accumulated emissions. The 
industrialised countries, with 20% of the world's 
population, are responsible for more than 60% of 
current emissions, and practically all historical 
emissions, and despite these unquestionable facts, 
the USA has attached conditions to the ratification 
of the Protocol on the assumption of commitments 
from China (the world's second largest emitter) and 
other developing countries, contradicting the so- 
called Berlin Mandate, reached in the COP1 in 1995. 


The Kyoto Protocol has been signed by most of the 
parties, although it only has to be ratified by the 
European Union and Japan, among the large 
developed countries affected, and according to most 
of the scientists of the Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change (IPCC), it is a totally inadequate 
step to avoid climate change even if it is strictly 
applied, but even this minimum commitment is 
threatened by the opposition of the US government 
and the "details" of implementation and 
development of some of the Protocol's instruments, 
following the agreement reached at the Conference 
of the Parties in Marrakech in 2001, as the Clean 
Development Mechanism (CDM) for cooperation 
between the_ industrialised countries and _ the 
developing countries (article 12 of the Protocol), 
carbon drains (art. 3.3, 3.4 and 3.7), the exchange 
of emissions, the initiatives of joint implementation 
(Joint Implementation, JI and AIJ) between 
industrialised countries (art. 17) and the possible 
sanctions for violation of negotiated commitments. 


The European Union has, in general, taken the more 
progressive positions among the countries’ in 
Appendix I, due to the pressure of European public 
opinion and the green parties, and it has already 
ratified it, coinciding with the Spanish presidency. 
With respect to the developing countries, they 
reject any measure that can prevent development, 
and worry about the repercussions in their countries 
and in some cases they try to obtain additional 
sources of capital through the Clean Development 
Mechanism. The United States is largely in charge of 
climate change, because just with 4.6% of the 
world's population, they emit 24% of the world's 
CO2 (more than 20 tons per inhabitant per year). 
Greenhouse gas emissions in the US have increased 
by 21.8% from 1990 to 1998. The Kyoto Protocol 
forces the US to reduce its emissions by only 7%. 
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The US government does not want to reduce 
domestic emissions, and tries all kinds of tricks 
(refusing to ratify the Protocol, drains, flexibility 
mechanisms) to continue with its unsustainable 
consumer-driven and spendthrift way of life at the 
cost of irreversibly affecting the climate of the 
planet, and mainly for the poorest populations of 
the Third World. 


If the Kyoto Protocol is to be implemented, it must 
be ratified by a sufficient number of developed 
countries, which are all responsible for 55% of the 
emissions. Given the position of Bush’s Republican 
Administration in the US, and its opposition to 
ratification, this is far from being certain. The 
United States, responsible for 36.1% of the 1990 
emission levels from the countries in Appendix I, 
has an actual right of veto, even more when it 
counts on complicity from other countries, like 
Australia and Canada. (To be continued.) 


Contact for this article echla@attac.org 
One Year On In Afghanistan 
By Robert Fisk 


President George Bush's "war on terror" reached the 
desert village of Hajibirgit at midnight on 22 May. 
Haji Birgit Khan, the bearded, 85-year-old Pushtu 
village leader and head of 12,000 local tribal 
families, was lying on a patch of grass outside his 
home. Faqir Mohamed was sleeping among his 
sheep and goats in a patch of sand to the south 
when he heard "big planes moving in the sky". Even 
at night, it is so hot that many villagers spend the 
hours of darkness outside their homes, although 
Mohamedin and his family were in their mud-walled 
house. There were 105 families in Hajibirgit on 22 
May, and all were woken by the thunder of 
helicopter engines and the thwack of rotor blades 
and the screaming voices of the Americans. 


Haji Birgit Khan was seen running stiffly from his 
little lawn towards the white-walled village mosque, 
a rectangular cement building with a_ single 
loudspeaker and a few threadbare carpets. Several 
armed men were seen running after him. Hakim, 
one of the animal herders, saw the men from the 
helicopters chase the old man into the mosque and 
heard a burst of gunfire. "When our people found 
him, he had been killed with a bullet, in the head," 
he says, pointing downwards. There is a single 
bullet hole in the concrete floor of the mosque and a 
dried bloodstain beside it. "We found bits of his 
brain on the wall." 
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Across the village, sharp explosions were detonating 
in the courtyards and doorways of the little homes. 
"The Americans were throwing stun grenades at us 
and smoke grenades," Mohamedin recalls. "They 
were throwing dozens of them at us and they were 
shouting and screaming all the time. We didn't 
understand their language, but there were Afghan 
gunmen with them, too, Afghans with blackened 
faces. Several began to tie up our women - our own 
women - and the Americans were lifting their 
burqas, their covering, to look at their faces. That's 
when the little girl was seen running away." Abdul 
Satar says that she was three years old, that she 
ran shrieking in fear from her home, that her name 
was Zarguna, the daughter of a man called Abdul 
Shakour - many Afghans have only one name - and 
that someone saw her topple into the village's 60ft 
well on the other side of the mosque. During the 
night, she was to drown there, alone, her back 
apparently broken by the fall. Other village children 
would find her body in the morning. The Americans 
paid no attention. From the description of their 
clothes given by the villagers, they appeared to 
include Special Forces and also units of Afghan 
Special Forces, the brutish and ill-disciplined units 
run from Kabul's former Khad_ secret police 
headquarters. There were also 150 soldiers from 
the US 10ist Airborne, whose home base is at Fort 
Campbell in Kentucky. But Fort Campbell is a long 
way from Hajibirgit, which is 50 miles into the 
desert from the south-western city of Kandahar. 
And the Americans were obsessed with one idea: 
that the village contained leaders from the Taliban 
and Osama bin Laden's alQa'ida movement. 


A former member of a Special Forces unit from one 
of America's coalition partners supplied his own 
explanation for the American behaviour when I met 
him a few days later. "When we go into a village 
and see a farmer with a beard, we see an Afghan 
farmer with a beard," he said. "When the Americans 
go into a village and see a farmer with a beard, 
they see Osama bin Laden." 


All the women and children were ordered to gather 
at one end of Hajibirgit. "They were pushing us and 
shoving us out of our homes," Mohamedin says. 
"Some of the Afghan gunmen were shouting abuse 
at us. All the while, they were throwing grenades at 
our homes." The few villagers who managed to run 
away collected the stun grenades next day with the 
help of children. There are dozens of them, small 
cylindrical green pots with names and _ codes 
stamped on the side. One says "7 BANG Delay: 1.5 
secs NIC-01/06-07", another "1 BANG, 170 dB 
Delay: 1.5s." Another cylinder is marked: "DELAY 
Verzagerung ca. 1,5s." These were the grenades 
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that terrified Zarguna and ultimately caused her 
death. A regular part of US Special Forces 
equipment, they are manufactured in Germany by 
the Hamburg firm of Nico-Pyrotechnik - hence the 
"NIC" on several of the cylinders. "dB" stands for 
decibels. 


Several date stamps show that the grenades were 
made as recently as last March. The German 
company refers to them officially as "40mm _ by 
46mm sound and flash (stun) cartridges". But the 
Americans were also firing bullets. Several peppered 
a wrecked car in which another villager, a taxi 
driver called Abdullah, had been sleeping. He was 
badly wounded. So was Haji Birgit Khan's son. 


A US military spokesman would claim later that US 
soldiers had "come under fire" in the village and had 
killed one man and wounded two "suspected Taliban 
or al-Qa'ida members". The implication - that 85- 
year-old Haji Birgit Khan was the gunman - is 
clearly preposterous. 


The two wounded were presumably Khan's son and 
Abdullah, the taxi driver. The US claim that they 
were Taliban or al-Qa'ida members was a palpable 
lie - since both of them were subsequently released. 
"Some of the Afghans whom the Americans brought 
with them were shouting ‘Shut up!' to the children 
who were crying," Faqir Mohamed remembers. 


"They made us lie down and put cuffs on our wrists, 
sort of plastic cuffs. The more we pulled on them, 
the tighter they got and the more they hurt. Then 
they blindfolded us. Then they started pushing us 
towards the planes, punching us as we tried to 
walk." 


In all, the Americans herded 55 of the village men, 
blindfolded and with their hands tied, on to their 
helicopters. Mohamedin was among them. So was 
Abdul-Shakour, still unaware that his daughter was 
dying in the well. The 56th Afghan prisoner to be 
loaded on to a helicopter was already dead: the 
Americans had decided to take the body of 85-year- 
old Haji Birgit Khan with them. 


When the helicopters landed at Kandahar airport - 
headquarters to the 101st Airborne - the villagers 
were, by their own accounts, herded together into a 
container. Their legs were tied and then their 
handcuffs and the manacle of one leg of each 
prisoner were separately attached to stakes driven 
into the floor of the container. Thick sacks were put 
over their heads. Abdul Satar was among the first 
to be taken from this hot little prison. "Two 
Americans walked in and tore my clothes off," he 
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said. "If the clothes would not tear, they cut them 
off with scissors. They took me out naked to have 
my beard shaved and to have my photograph 
taken. Why did they shave off my beard? I had my 
beard all my life." 


Mohamedin was led naked from his own _ beard- 
shaving into an interrogation tent, where his 
blindfold was removed. "There was an Afghan 
translator, a Pushtun man with a Kandahar accent 
in the room, along with American soldiers, both 
men and women soldiers," he says. "I was standing 
there naked in front of them with my hands tied. 
Some of them were standing, some were sitting at 
desks. They asked me: 'What do you do?' I told 
them: 'I am a shepherd - why don't you ask your 
soldiers what I was doing?’ They said: 'Tell us 
yourself.' Then they asked: 'What kind of weapons 
have you used?' I told them I hadn't used any 
weapon. 


"One of them asked: 'Did you use a weapon during 
the Russian [occupation] period, the civil war period 
or the Taliban period?’ I told them that for a lot of 
the time I was a refugee." From the villagers’ 
testimony, it is impossible to identify which 
American units were engaged in the interrogations. 
Some US soldiers were wearing berets with yellow 
or brown badges, others were in civilian clothes but 
apparently wearing bush hats. The Afghan 
interpreter was dressed in his traditional salwah 
khameez. Hakim underwent a slightly longer period 
of questioning; like Mohamedin, he says he was 
naked before his interrogators. 


"They wanted my age and my job. I said I was 60, 
that I was a farmer. They asked: 'Are there any 
Arabs or Talibans or Iranians or foreigners in your 
village?’ I said 'No.' They asked: 'How many rooms 
are there in your house, and do you have a satellite 
phone?' I told them: 'I don't have a phone. I don't 
even have electricity.' They asked: 'Were the 
Taliban good or bad?' I replied that the Taliban 
never came to our village so I had no information 
about them. Then they asked: ‘What about 
Americans? What kind of people are Americans?’ I 
replied: 'We heard that they liberated us with 
[President Hamid] Karzai and helped us - but we 
don't know our crime that we should be treated like 
this.' What was I supposed to say?" 


A few hours later, the villagers of Hajibirgit were 
issued with bright-yellow clothes and taken to a 
series of wire cages laid out over the sand of the 
airbase - a miniature version of Guantanamo Bay - 
where they were given bread, biscuits, rice, beans 
and bottled water. The younger boys were kept in 
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separate cages from the older men. There was no 
more questioning, but they were held in the cages 
for another five days. All the while, the Americans 
were trying to discover the identity of the 85-year- 
old man. They did not ask their prisoners - who 
could have identified him at once - although the US 
interrogators may not have wished them to know 
that he was dead. In the end, the Americans gave a 
photograph of the face of the corpse to the 
International Red Cross. The organisation was 
immediately told by Kandahar officials that the 
elderly man was perhaps the most important tribal 
leader west of the city. 


"When we were eventually taken out of the cages, 
there were five American advisers waiting to talk to 
us," Mohamedin says. "They used an interpreter 
and told us they wanted us to accept their apologies 
for being mistreated. They said they were sorry. 
What could we say? We were prisoners. One of the 
advisers said: 'We will help you.’ What does that 
mean?" A fleet of US helicopters flew the 55 men to 
the Kandahar football stadium - once the scene of 
Taliban executions - where all were freed, still 
dressed in prison clothes and each with a plastic ID 
bracelet round the wrist bearing a number. "Ident- 
A-Band Bracelet made by Hollister" was written on 
each one. Only then did the men learn that old Haji 
Birgit Khan had been killed during the raid a week 
earlier. And only then did Abdul-Shakour learn that 
his daughter Zarguna was dead. 


The Pentagon initially said that it found it "difficult 
to believe" that the village women had their hands 
tied. But given identical descriptions of the 
treatment of Afghan women after the US bombing 
of the Uruzgan wedding party, which followed the 
Hajibirgit raid, it seems that the Americans - or 
their Afghan allies - did just that. A US military 
spokesman claimed that American forces had found 
"items of intelligence value", weapons and a large 
amount of cash in the village. What the "items" 
were was never clarified. The guns were almost 
certainly for personal protection against robbers. 
The cash remains a sore point for the villagers. 
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Abdul Satar said that he had 10,000 Pakistani 
rupees taken from him - about $200 (£130). Hakim 
says he lost his savings of 150,000 rupees - $3,000 
(£1,900). "When they freed us, the Americans gave 
us 2,000 rupees each," Mohamedin says. "That's 
just $40 [£25]. We'd like the rest of our money." 


But there was a far greater tragedy to confront the 
men when they reached Hajibirgit. In their absence 
- without guns to defend the homes, and with the 
village elder dead and many of the menfolk 
prisoners of the Americans - thieves had descended 
on Hajibirgit. A group of men from Helmand 
province, whose leader is Abdul Rahman Khan - 
once a brutal and rapacious "mujahid" fighter 
against the Russians, and now a Karzai government 
police commander - raided the village once the 
Americans had taken away so many of the men. 
Ninety-five of the 105 families had fled into the 
hills, leaving their mud homes to be pillaged. 


The disturbing, frightful questions that creep into 
the mind of anyone driving across the desert to 
Hajibirgit today are obvious. Who told the US to raid 
the village? Who told them that the Taliban 
leadership and the alQa'ida leadership were there? 
Was it, perhaps, Abdul Rahman Khan, the cruel 
police chief whose men were so quick to pillage the 
mud-walled homes once the raid was over? For 
today, Hajibirgit is a virtual ghost town, its village 
leader dead, most of its houses abandoned. The US 
raid was worthless. There are scarcely 40 villagers 
left. They all gathered at the stone grave of 
Zarguna some days later, to pay their respects to 
the memory of the little girl. "We are poor people - 
what can we do?" Mohamedin asked me. I had no 
reply. President Bush's "war on terror", his struggle 
of "good against evil" descended on the innocent 
village of Hajibirgit. 


And now Hajibirgit is dead. 


Contact for this article. Michael Albert Z Magazine / 
ZNet sysop@zmag.org www.zmag.org 


(*) coorditrad@attac.org is the email address of an international group of volunteers who coordinate 700 
translators worldwide. You can be part of this group and share your language expertise by helping us publish 
articles and documents. Just contact them for further details. 





